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The  June  "brides  of  1940  are  already  out  looking  at  furniture.  Some  of  them 
vill  buy  furniture  so  good  in  design  and  quality  their  grandchildren  will  still  "be 
using  it  proudly.     Other  brides  will  invest  in  furniture  they'll  soon  regret. 

To  make  a  good  buy  in  furniture,  you  need  to  know  some  facts  about  wood  and 
at  least  a  few  simple  points  about  construction.     Wood  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  can  give  you  facts  to  help  you  get  your  money's  worth  when  you  buy  furni- 
ture.   So  today  let's  begin  with  some  facts  about  furniture  wood.  Furniture 
■akers  use  more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  wood.     You  don't  need  to  know 
them  all,  but  to  buy  wisely  you  do  need  to  know  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  in  quality  and  price  are  walnut  and  mahogany.  These 
woods  hapoen  to    have  the  qualities  most  needed  in  furniture.     They  are  hard  and 
6trong  enough  to  make  lasting  furniture  but  not  so  hard  as  to  dull  the  furniture- 
Baker's  tools.    They  have  rich  color  and  luster.     They  are  not  inclined  either  to 
*arp  or  shrink.    And  they  take  glue  well. 

Walnut  often  goes  by  the  name  of  American  walnut  or  black  walnut.  Black 
valnut  is  a  somewhat  misleading  name,  for  this  wood  varies  in  color  from  light  to 
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ari  chocolate  brow,  and  sometimes  even  has  a  slight  lavender  tinge.     It  has  a 
distinctive  but  not  too  conspicuous  figure.     The  best  way  to  know  walnut  is  to  ask 
t-e  furniture  salesman  to  show  you  some  pieces  of  real  and  imitation  walnut  and  com- 
Pare  them. 
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Now 


about  mahogany.    True  mahogany  makes  some  of  the  very  finest  furniture, 
'it  has  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  markings,  shrinks  very  little,  and  is  easy  to 
work  with.    Furniture  makers  today  use  mahogany  most  for  veneer,  although  some 
very  expensive  pieces  are  of  solid  mahogany.     Some  less  expensive  furniture  has 
r:d  gum  or  birch  combined  with  mahogany. 

You  can  buy  many  kinds  of  mahogany.     True  mahogany  comes  only  from  tropical 
toerica  and  is  variously  called  Cuban,  San  Domingan,  Honduras,  or  Mexican  mahogany. 
The  so-called  African  mahogany  is  a  wood  from  West  Africa.    Tt  looks  much  like  true 
mahogany  but  is  softer  and  has  a  coarser  texture.     Then,  some  hardwood  from  the 
Philippines  looks  like  mahogany  and  sells  under  the  name  "Philippine  mahogany." 
These  Philippine  woods  are  coarser  looking  and  don't  take  so  fine  a  finish.     But  if 
true  mahogany  is  beyond  your  pocketbook,  these  Philippine  hardwoods  may  suit  your 
purpose. 

Also  on  the  list  of  most  important  furniture  woods  is  oak.     Oak  trees  grow 
over  almost  the  entire  United  States,  but  the  oak  used  most  for  furniture  grows 
east  of  the  Great  Plains.    Walnut  and  mahogany  are  sometimes  more  fashionable  woods 
than  oak  but  oak  never  really  goes  out  of  style.     Oak  is  always  plentiful;  is  hard 
and  strong;  is  attractive;  and  takes  many  different  finishes.     Oak  is  used  in  solid 
wood  furniture  and  also  for  veneer. 

If  you  want  to  furnish  your  home  with  good  but  less  expensive  furniture, 
~aple  may  be  your  best  choice.     Great  quantities  of  maple  sell  today  because  the 
price  of  much  strong  well-make  maple  furniture  is  so  reasonable. 

You  can  buy  both  hard  and  soft  maple,  but  hard  maple— often  called  "sugar" 

canle  or  "rock"  maple— is  the  better  buy.    Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  whether  you 

are  getting  hard  of  soft  maple.    After  the  1938  hurricane  in  New  England  when  a 

?reat  many  fine  sugar  maple  trees  blew  down,  New  England  factories  used  the  salvaged 

'ood  for  chairs  and  other  furniture.     Many  of  these  pieces  are  still  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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Though  most  maple  is  straight-grained  with  a  plain  figure,  some  trees  grow 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  "birdseye  figure  or  the  v/avy  designs  of  curly  maple* 
A  wood  so  much  like  maple  you  can  easily  confuse  the  two  is  "birch.  Birch 
like  sugar  maple  is  hard  and  fine  textured,  hut  usually  not  highly  figured  except 
for  the  trees  that  happen  to  grow  in  a  curly  pattern.    More  furniture  is  of  yellow 
birch  than  sweet  birch  because  yellow  birch  is  more  plentiful.     Some  birch  furni- 
ture has  a  natural  finish.     But  more  often  birch  gets  a  reddish  brown  stain  to 
look  like  mahogany  or  chocolate  brown  stain  to  look  like  walnut.    Much  painted 
furniture  is  of  birch. 

Still  another  among  the  important  furniture  woods  is  gum.    Oddly  enough  two 
entirely  unrelated  woods  sell  under  the  name  of  gum — red  gum  and  tupelo  gum.  Red 
gum  is  one  of  the  leading  furniture  woods  of  the  country.     It  is  often  made  up 
with  walnut  or  mahogany  and,  when  stained,  can  look  so  much  like  these  woods  you 
can  hardly  tell  them  apart.    But  here's  the  way  to  distinguish.    You  need  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  see  the  pores  in  red  gum  but  the  pores  in  mahogany  or  walnut  are  large 
enough  to  see  with  the  naked  eye.    Red  gum  is  a  fairly  heavy,  strong  wood  of 
attractive  color  and  pattern.     If  you  can't  afford  the  more  expensive  woods,  furni- 
ture of  all-gum  or  part-gum  at  a  moderate  price  may  be  a  wise  buy. 

There  you  have  the  big  6  among  today's  cabinet  woods — walnut,  mahogany,  oak, 
■aple,  birch,  and  gum.    The  way  to  know  them  is  to  see  and  compare  them.     But  knox*- 
ing  wood  is  only  the  first  step  in  making  a  wise  buy  in  furniture.     You  need  to 
«ow  also  something  about  good  construction.     So  next  week  I'll  bring  you  some  tips 
on  furniture  construction. 
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